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DAME HALLIBURT’S ROUNDS. 


MAIDEN MAY. 
CHAPTER VIII.—GAFFIN, THE MILLER, 


A>ax had just recounted to his wife his inter- 
views with the mayor and lawyer of Morbury, 
and had listened to her history of Mr. Herbert 
Castleton’s family, and the unhappy fate of his 


daughter, when a knock was heard at the door. The | 


dame opened it, but drew back on seeing their visitor. 
“Good-day, neighbour,” said the person who 
No. 1152,—Janvanry 2%, 1874 


| entered, a strongly-built man with a bushy black 
beard and a sunburnt countenance, the sinister ex- 
pression of which was ill-calculated to win confidence, 
and whose semi-nautical costume made it doubtful 
whether he was a landsman or sailor. 
“‘T have come to have a friendly chat with you, if 
| you will give me leave ?”’ 
| Without waiting for a reply, still keeping his hat 
| on, he threw himself into a chair by the fire, glancing 
‘round the room as he did so. 
D PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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“ What have you got to talk about, Mr. Gaffin ?”’ 
asked Adam, disdaining to give the welcome he 
could not heartily offer, and instead of sitting down, 
standing with his hands in his pockets opposite his 
guest, while the dame continued the work in which 
she had been engaged. 

‘‘T hear you boarded a wreck the other morning 
and rescued a child from it,’’ observed the visitor. 

‘*T did so,” answered Adam, curtly. 

‘“What has become of the child, then?” asked 
Mr. Gaffin, looking round the room as if in search of 
her. The visitor was Miles Gaffin, the miller of 
Hurlston, as he was generally called. 

‘She has gone out for a walk,’ said the dame, 
coming up near her husband on hearing the subject 
of the conversation. 

‘¢You will find the maintenance of a child in addi- 
tion to your own somewhat burdensome in these 
hard times,’ observed the miller. 

‘““We can judge better than our neighbours 
whether the burden is more than we can bear,” 
answered the dame; ‘‘so you see, Mr. Gaffin, that 
need not make any one uneasy on our account.” 

‘‘ Very likely, my good woman, and all very well 
at present; but the day will come when she will re- 
quire schooling and clothing, and I suppose you had 
not time to bring much property belonging to her on 
shore, Adam Halliburt ?” said Gaffin, in an inquiring 
tone. 

‘No, Miles Gaffin, I had less time to bring any- 
thing away than those who visited the wreck before 
me,” he answered, fixing his eyes on the visitor, who 
met his glance unmoved. 

‘‘What! did any one else get on board the wreck, 
do you think ?”’ 

‘“‘T am sure of it; and whoever they were, they 
were heartless villains to leave a little child to perish 
when they might have saved her.” 

‘Perhaps if people did visit the wreck they were 
not aware that any human being remained on board,” 
said Gaffin. ‘‘ Did you see any of the crew? No one 
has heard of them, I understand.” 

“Tt’s my belief that they attempted to escape in 
the boats, which were swamped on crossing the 
sands,” answered Adam. ‘ They deserved their fate, 
too, if they recollected the poor child and her nurse 
who were left behind. Though the little dear was 
saved by their base conduct, as she would have been 
lost had they taken her, not the less shame to them. 
However, no one can tell how it happened.” 

‘Of course they attempted to escape in their boats, 
there is no other way to account for their disap- 
pearance,” answered Gaffin; “few craft except such 
as ours on this coast could live in the sea that was 
then running, for it was as bad as could well be, as 
Ihear. I myself was away to London on business,” 
he added, carelessly. 

Adam kept his eyes on his guest while he was 
speaking, but the countenance of the latter main- 
tained the same bold, defiant look which it generally 
wore. 

As Gaffin made the last remark, Jacob, with his 
little charge, entered the cottage. 

Maiden May, on seeing a stranger, kept tight hold 
of Jacob’s hand, and drew away from the fireplace, 
where he was seated. 

‘Ts that the child we have been speaking of?” 
asked Gaffin, looking towards her. ‘She is indeed 
a little beauty. Well, my friends, I conclude you 
don’t intend to bring her up as a fisherman’s daugh- 





ter—pardon me, I don’t mean to say anything dis. 
respectful—even supposing you fail to discover to 
whom she belongs?” : 

“As to that, Mr. Gaffin, God placed her under our 
charge, and we intend to do our duty by her,” 
answered Adam, firmly. 

‘Your duty would be to obtain for her every 
opportunity of retaining the position in which she 
was born,” said Gaffin. ‘“‘ That’s no common person’s 
child.” 

‘Maybe she is not; but, as I said before, we will 
do our best. More than that we cannot do,’ an- 
swered Adam. 

‘Now, my friend, I have a proposal to make,” 
said Gaffin, speaking in as frank a tone as he could 
assume. ‘‘She will be a heavy burden to you some 
time hence, if-she is not so at present; my wife and 
I, as you know, have no daughter, although, like 
you, we have three sons. We are more independent 
of the world than you are, as my wife had money; you 
will understand, though, I do not eat the bread of 
idleness; and as she would very much like to have a 
little girl to bring up to be her companion when our 
boys are away, we are willing to take charge of that 
child and adopt her, should her friends not be dis- 
covered. To show you that I am in earnest, here 
are fiye guineas as payment to you for going off and 
bringing her on shore in the gallant way I under- 
stand you did. It’s a trifling reward, I own, but ifI 
have the power I will increase it should you accept 
my offer.” 

Adam stood with his hands in his pockets as ho 
had been doing while his visitor was speaking. 

‘Keep your money, Mr. Gaffin, for when it may 
be required,” he answered, quietly. ‘‘ My lads and 
I only did our duty, and what any one with the heart 
of a man would have tried to do. That little maiden 
has been placed in my charge, and until her rightful 
friends appear, my wife and I will take care of her 
without looking for payment or reward. You have 
our answer, I speak for myself and dame; there is 


/no use wasting more time in talking about the 


matter.” 

‘‘ Well, well, neighbour, I cannot take your reply 
as conclusive,” said Gaffin, trying to conceal his 
annoyance; ‘‘just think if over, and you will bo 
doing a great pleasure to my wife and lay us under 
an obligation if you agree to my proposal.” 

Adam had given his reply, and was determined to 
say nothing more. He was anxious, too, to get rid 
of his guest. 

Gaffin at length, finding that he could gain nothing 
by staying, rose to leave the cottage. The dame 
took up May and retired with her to the farther end 
of the room, while Adam stood as before with his 
hand firmly thrust down into his pocket, as if de- 
termined not to shake that of his departing guest, 
while Jacob opened ,the door as wide as he could. 
Gaffin, unabashed, nodded to the fisherman and _ his 
dame, and with a swagger in his walk to conceal the 
irritation he felt, left the cottage. Jacob watched 
him till he had got to some distance. 

‘‘He has gone,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ He shall not 
have our Maiden May if I can prevent him.” 

‘No fear of that, Jacob. He, with his cursing 
and swearing, and his wild, lawless ways, and his 
poor heart-broken, down-spirited wife, bring up a 
little maid in the way she should go! She would be 
better off with us as long as we had a crust to give 
her; and take her from us he shall not, whatever 
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reasons he may have for wishing it. So don’t you 
fear, Jacob, that I will listen to him even if he comes 
with £50 in his hand, or £500 for that matter. As 
I said before, if we don’t find fairer friends for her 
than he and his wife are like to prove, Maiden May 
shall be our child.” 



































CHAPTER IX.—A SAIL IN THE NANCY. 
Caprain Fancovurt took his departure for Portsmouth 
to commission the Triton, promising to send for 
Harry as soon as the frigate was_ sufficiently 
advanced to give a midshipman anything to do 
on board. 

“T will ride by a single anchor, so as to be ready 
to slip at a moment’s notice,” answered Harry. 

Harry recollected his engagement to take a cruise 
in Adam Halliburt’s boat. 

“Come, Algernon,” he said to his elder brother, 
a tall, slight youth, three or four years his senior, 
with remarkably refined manners, ‘‘ you would enjoy 
a trip to sea for a few hours in the Nancy. It would 
give you something to talk about when you go to 
college, and you have never been on salt water in 
your life.” 

“Thank you,” said Algernon, ‘‘I do not wish to 
gain my first experience of sea-life in a fishing-boat.”’ 

“T want to see how these fishermen live, and I 
should have been glad of your company,” answered 
Harry; ‘‘but perhaps you would find it rather too 
rough a life for your taste, so I will go alone, and 
to-morrow when I return I will ride with you wher- 
ever you like.”’ : 

Harry, after luncheon, set off on his pony to Hurl- 
ston, while Algernon accompanied his mother and 
the two Miss Pembertons in the carriage to the same 
village, where they wished to look at a cottage which 
Sir Reginald had told them was to be let, and 
which they had proposed, should it suit them, to take. 
They were much pleased with its appearance. It stood 
on the higher ground above the village, surrounded 
by shrubberies, in an opening through which a view 
of the sea was obtained. On one side was a pretty 
flower garden, and as Miss Pemberton led her sister 
through the rooms and about the grounds, describing 
the place, they agreed that had it been built for them 
they could not have been more thoroughly satisfied. 
Mr. Groocock therefore received directions to secure 
Downside Cottage, and they determined to occupy it as 
soon as it could be got ready for them. 

Sir Reginald, on hearing of the decision of the 
Miss Pembertons, invited them to remain in the 
meantime at Texford, where he hoped, even after 
they were settled, they would become constant 
visitors. 

“T am getting an old man now, and as I cannot 
hunt or attend to my magisterial duties, I am grate- 
ful to friends who will come and see me, and you 
have only to send over a note and my carriage will 
be at your disposal.” 

Miss Pemberton assured Sir Reginald that one of 
their chief inducements in taking the cottage was to 
be near a kinsman whom they so greatly esteemed. 

Mrs. Castleton the next morning had become 
anxious at the non-appearance of Harry; she 
had not heard of his intention of remaining out 
during the night till Algernon told her. He agreed 
to ride down to Hurlston to ascertain if the boat had 
returned, and as the Miss Pembertons wished to pay 
another visit to the cottage, the carriage was ordered 
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The weather, as it frequently does in our varia- 
ble English climate, had suddenly changed by the 
morning, and although it had been calm during the 
night, by the time the ladies reached Hurlston a 
strong east wind.sent the surf rolling up on the 
beach in a way which to the ladies, unaccustomed to 
the seaside, appeared very terrible. Algernon, who 
was on horseback, met them. 

‘* The boat Harry went out in has not come back,” 
he observed, “but as the fishing-boats generally 
return about this hour, she will probably soon be in.” 

Mrs. Castleton, her anxiety increased by the appear- 
ance of the weather, begged her companions to wait. 

‘Ts that the boat ?” she asked, pointing to a sail 
approaching the shore. 

‘‘T think not, that seems a large vessel,’’ answered 
Algernon, and he rode towards the pier, where a 
number of people were collected, while others were 
coming from various directions. There seemed some 
excitement among them. They were watching the 
ship observed by Mrs. Castleton, which, in the 
distance, had to her appeared so small, though in 
reality a large brig. 

‘She brought up an hour ago in the roads, but 
only just now made sail again,”’ was the answer to 
Algernon’s question. ‘‘As she is standing for the 
mouth of the river she is probably leaky, and her 
crew are afraid of not keeping her afloat in the heavy 
sea now running.” 

Algernon watched the brig, which, under a press 
of canvas, came tearing along towards the mouth of 
the harbour, and as she drew nearer the jets of water 
issuing from her scuppers showed that his informant 
was correct in his opinion. She laboured heavily, 
and it seemed doubtful whether she could be kept 
afloat long enough to run up the harbour. 

The larger fishing-boats were away, but two or 
three smaller ones were got ready to go out to her 
assistance, though with the sea then rolling in there 
would be considerable danger in doing so. 

At length the brig drew near enough to allow the 
people on board to be easily distinguished. The 
master stood conning the vessel—the crew were at 
their stations. So narrow was the entrance that the 
greatest care and skill were required to hit it. 
Algernon heard great doubts expressed among the 
spectators as to the stranger being able to get in. 

In a few seconds more, a sea bearing her on, she 
seemed about to rush into the harbour, when a crash 
was heard, the water washed over her deck, both 
the masts fell, and her hull, swinging round, blocked 
up the entrance. The men on shore rushed to their 
boats to render assistance to the unfortunate crew, 
but as the foaming seas washed them off the deck, 
the current which ran out of the river swept them 
away, and though so close to land, in sight of their 
fellow-creatures, not one of the hapless men was 
rescued. 

At length several tiny sails were seen in the 
distance, and were pronounced by the people on 
the pier to be the returning fishing-boats. Some 
were seen standing away to the north to land 
apparently in that direction, while three steered for 
Hurlston. 

In consequence of the mouth of the river being 
blocked up, Algernon found that the boats would 
have to run on the beach, all of them being built of 
a form to do this, although those belonging to 
Hurlston could usually take shelter in their harbour. 





and Mrs. Castleton accompanied them. 





As the boats drew near, signals were made to warn 
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them of what had occurred. The people in the lead- 
ing boat, either not understanding the signal or fancy- 
ing that there would be still room to get up the 
harbour, kept on, and only when close to it perceived 
what had occurred. On this the boat hauled her wind 
and attempted to stand off, so as to take the beach 
in the proper fashion, but a sea caught her and drove 
her bodily on the sands, rolling her over and sending 
the people struggling in the surf. 

The men on shore rushed forward to help their 
friends. 

Mrs. Castleton shrieked out with terror, suppos- 
ing that Harry was in the boat. 

Algernon, who was not destitute of courage, rode 
his horse into the surf and succeeded in dragging 
out a man who was on the point of being carried off. 
Again he went in and saved another in the same way, 
looking anxiously round for Harry. He was no- 
where to be seen, and to his relief he found that the 
Nancy was one of the sternmost boats. Two poor 
fellows in the boat were carried away, notwithstand- 
ing all the efforts made to secure them. Much of 
the boat’s gear was lost, and she herself was greatly 
damaged. 

‘“‘ Which is the Nancy?” inquired Algernon, round 
whom several people were collected, eager to thank 
him for the courage he had just displayed. 

She was pointed out to him. On she came under 
a close-reefed sail. 

Adam, probably suspecting that something was 
wrong by having seen the boat haul up to get off the 
shore, was on the look-out for signals. 

The second boat came on shore, narrowly escaping 
the fate of the first. Still the Nancy was to come. 
She was seen labouring on amid the foaming seas. 
Now she sank into the trough of a huge wave, which 
rose up astern and rolled in with foam-covered crest, 
curling over as if about to overwhelm her. Another 
blast filled her sails, and just escaping the huge billow 
which came roaring astern, the next moment, sur- 
rounded by a mass of hissing waters, she was carried 
high up on the beach. Most of her active crew 
instantly leaped out, and joined by their friends on 
shore, began hauling her up the beach, when another 
sea rolling in nearly carried them off their legs. 
Harry, however, who had remained in the stern of 
the boat with Halliburt, leaped on shore at the 
moment the waters receded and escaped with a 
slight wetting. 

As they made their way up the beach, a fair-haired, 
blue-eyed little girl ran out from among the crowd 
and threw herself, regardless of Adam’s dripping 
garments, into his arms. 

‘‘ Maidy May so glad you safe,” she exclaimed, as 
the fisherman bestowed a kiss on her brow. ‘ We 
afraid the cruel sea take you away.” 

‘‘There was no great danger of that, my little 
maiden,” answered Adam, putting her down. She 
then ran towards Jacob and bestowed the same 
affectionate greeting on him. Holding his hand, 
she tried todraw him away from the surf, as if afraid 
that, disappointed of its prey, it might still carry 
him off. 

Harry remarked the reception the fisherman and 
his son met with from the interesting-looking child, 
and he never forgot those bright blue eyes and the 
animated expression of that lovely countenance. 

Summoned by his brother, he now hastened to 
assure his mother of his safety. 

‘*My dear boy, we have been very anxious about 





you,” exclaimed Mrs. Castleton, as he came up; 
‘and I do hope that you will not go off again in one 
of those horrible little fishing-boats ; yourun dangers 
enough when on board ship in your professional duty 
without exposing yourself to unnecessary risk.” 

‘‘T assure you 1 have been in no danger whatever, 
except, perhaps, when the boat was running in for 
the beach,’’ answered Harry, laughing. ‘‘ When we 
went off we did not expect to have to do that, and I 
am very sorry that you should have been anxious 
about me. However, I promise to remain quietly 
on shore till I am summoned to join my ship, and as 
I am somewhat damp, I will get my pony, which I 
left at the Castleton Arms in the village, and ride 
home with Algernon.” The ladies accordingly, re- 
entering the carriage, drove towards Texford, and 
Harry and his brother followed soon afterwards. 


CHAPTER X,—MAY’S NEW FRIENDS. 


Harry refrained from making another trip in the 
Nancy, though he told Adam Halliburt that he had 
hoped todo so. He seldom, however, caught sight 
of the blue sea in his rides without wishing to be 
upon it. 

One day he and Algernon, on a ride over the downs, 
passed near the old mill. Miles Gaffin was standing 
at the door, while behind him, tugging at a sack, 
was his man, whose countenance appeared to Harry, 
as he caught sight of it for a moment, one of the 
most surly and ill-favoured he had ever set eyes on. 
‘“No wonder the farmers prefer sending their corn 
to a distance to having it ground by such a couple,” 
he thought. The miller took off his hat as he saw 
the lads. Algernon scarcely noticed the salute. 

‘‘T am sorry, young gentlemen, not to have had 
the pleasure of giving you a trip in my lugger,”’ said 
the miller, in a frank, off-hand tone. ‘‘ If, however, 
you and your brother are disposed to come, we will 
run down the coast to Harwich, or to any other place 
you would like to visit, and I will guarantee not to 
get you into such a mess as old Halliburt did, I 
understand, the other day.” 

“Thank you,” said Harry, “‘my brother has 
no fancy for the salt water, and as I shall be off 
again to sea shortly, I cannot avail myself of your 
offer.” 

‘‘Did any one advise you not to go on board my 
craft ?”’ asked Gaffin, suddenly. 

Harry hesitated. 

‘‘Adam Halliburt offered to take me a trip, and 
as Mr. Groocock thought I should prefer the Nancy 
to any other craft, 1 arranged to go with him,” he 
said at length. 

‘‘Ah, I guessed how it was. 


My neighbours are 
apt to say unpleasant things about me. Mr. 
Groocock told you I was not a man to be trusted, 
didn’t he ?” 

‘* My brother has said that he preferred the fisher- 
man’s boat,’ said Algernon, coming to Harry’s 
assistance, ‘‘and I consider that you have no right 


to ask further why he declined your offer. Good- 
day to you, sir; come along, Harry,” and Algernon 
rode on. 

‘*Proud young cock, he crows as loudly as his 
father was wont to do,’’ muttered the miller, castin 
an angry glance at the young gentlemen; ‘I sh 
have my revenge some day.” 

‘I do not like the look of that fellow,’’ observed 
Algernon, when they had got out of earshot of the 
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mill. 
vessel.” . 

‘‘He seems rather free and easy in his manners, and 
his tone wasn’t quite respectful, but I suppose his 
pride was hurt because I chose another man’s boat 
instead of his,”” answered Harry. 

‘“‘You did not observe the scowl on his countenance 
when he spoke,” said Algernon. 

Algernon evidently possessed the valuable gift of 
discernment of character which some can alone gain 
by long experience. 

The family party were separating one morning 
after breakfast, when, the front door standing open 
on that warm summer day, Harry, as he passed 
through the hall, caught sight of Dame Halliburt 
approaching with her basket of fish, accompanied by 
the blue-eyed little girl he had seen when landing 
from the Nancy. 

_ Come here, Julia,’ he exclaimed. ‘ Does not 
that sturdy fishwife with her little daughter trotting 
along by her side present a pretty picture? Iwish 
an artist were here to take them as we see them 
now.” 

Harry proposed asking Dame Halliburt and the 
little girl to come up to the porch, but they had by 
this time passed on towards the back entrance. 

‘The dame is probably in a hurry to sell her fish 
and to goon her way,’ observed Miss Pemberton. 
“We will talk to her another time.” 

‘‘Come, Harry, madame is ready to give you your 
French lesson,” said Julia, and they went into the 
house. 

Before luncheon Madame De La Motte proposed 
taking a walk. 

‘And we will talk French as we proceed. You 
shall learn as much as you will from your books,” 
she said, inviting Harry to accompany her and her 
pupil. Harry gallantly expressed his pleasure, and 
they set out to take a ramble through the fields in 
the direction of Hurlston. 

They had got to some distance, and were about to 
turn back, when they saw in the field beyond them 
the same little girl in the red cloak who had come 
with Dame Halliburt to the house. 

They went up to her, for they knew there was a 
bull in that field that might be excited by her red 
cloak. 

‘How came you to be in the field by yourself?” 
asked Julia, addressing the little girl. 

“‘ Mother told me to take the path across the fields 
while she went round by the road to call at some 
houses,”’ she answered. 

“To whom do you belong, and what is your 
name?” asked madame, looking admiringly at the 
child’s delicate and pretty features. 

“T belong to Adam Halliburt, and he calls me 
his Maiden May,” answered the child. 

‘“Maiden May! that is a very pretty name,” 
observed madame. ‘‘ But you are very young to go 
so far alone.” 

‘We must not let you go alone,” said Harry; ‘I 
will take care of you till you meet your mother.” 

‘Tf you will come to the hall we will send one of 
the servants with you,” said Julia. 

‘‘No, no,” said Harry, ‘“‘you go back, as you 
must be in at luncheon, and I will take care of the 
little girl.” 

‘‘Thank you, thank you,” repeated Maiden May, 
“but I am not afraid.” 

Harry, however, with true chivalry, though the 


“T am glad you did not go on board his 


object of his attention Was but a little fisher-girl, in- 
sisted on escorting her, and at length induced hissister 
and her governess to return, promising to hurry back 
as soon as he had placed the child under Dame 
Halliburt’s care. 

They soon found the stile which led into the path 
May should have followed. She took Harry’s hand 
without hesitation, and as she ran along by his side, 
prattled with a freedom which perfect confidence 
could alone have given her. She talked of the time 
he had been off in the Nancy, and how anxious she 
had felt lest any harm should befall the boat. 

‘‘And you are very fond of the sea?” she said, 
looking up in his face. 

“Yes; Iam a sailor, and it is my duty to go to 
sea, and I love it for itself,” said Harry ; ‘I hope as 
you live close to it that you love it too.” 

‘Oh no, no, no,” answered May; ‘‘I do not love 
it, for it’s so cruel, it drowns so many people. I can’t 
love what is cruel.” 

“Tt could not be cruel to you, Iam sure,” said 
Harry. ‘Does your father ever take you in his 
boat ?” 

‘Yes, I have been in the boat, I know, but it 
was a long, long time ago, and I have been on the 
sea far, far away.” 

She stopped as if she had too indistinct a recollec- 
tion of the events that had occurred to describe 
them. 

Harry was puzzled to understand to what sho 
alluded, and naturally fancied that she spoke of 
some trip her father had taken her on board his boat, 
not doubting, of course, that she was the fisherman’s 
daughter. 

In a short time they caught sight of Dame 
Halliburt, when Harry, delivering Maiden May to 
her care, without waiting to receive her thanks 
hurried homewards as he had promised. 


Sonnets of the Sacred Pear. 


BY THE REY. S. J. STONE, M.A, 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 


**When He was come down from the mountain—there came 
a leper and worshipped Him, saying, Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou 
canst make me clean. And Jesus put forth His hand and 
touched him, saying, I will; be thou clean. And imme- 
diately his leprosy was cleansed.”—St. Matt. viii. 1—3. 


t E comes to give; Ile comes to take away : 
Restorer and Destroyer. Good and Ill 

Rise, fall, before Him. So doth He fulfil 

The mission of His watchman’s cry, ‘‘ The day 

And the night cometh.’ To His Yea and Nay 

Are subject all things. See Him from the hill 

Descending: hear the absolute “I will” 

That from the Lord of Evil wrests his prey! 

Redeemer! from Thy heavenly height come down; 

Thou, Who didst give more gladness to the glad, 

Now smiling on the sinful and the sad, 

Let sin and sorrow die before Thy frown. 

By Thine ‘‘I will” this direr plague destroy, 





And let the sin-sad leper sing for joy. 
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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY.* 


‘*His disciples came to Him, and awoke Him, saying, 
Lord, save us: we perish. And He saith unto them, Why 
are ye fearful, O ye of little faith? Then He arose, and re- 
buked the winds and the sea ; and there was a great calm.”— 
St. Matt. viii. 25, 26. 

ae round His sleeping brow no aureole 

Proclaims Him God, they of His company, 

Slow to believe but what they hear and see, 

Winds fiercelier raving, waves that nearer roll, 

Do image, trembling, the untrustful soul. 

And He doth image that He was, and is, 

And is for ever, God. The seas are His: 

He made them with a word; a word’s control 

Can bow them at His Feet. Lo, with His Form, 

Uprising at their faith’s weak fearful cry, 

The tumult dwindles to a summer sigh. 

‘* Be still,” and all is peace where all was storm. 

So, Lord, in my wild hours of pain and grief 

Since I believe, forgive mine unbelief. 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 


‘*Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the Name of 
the Lord Jesus.” —Coloss. iii. 17. 
HOU art the keeper of thy Master’s Name, 

O Christian servant. By thy Master sent, 
Thy life will be to men a monument 
To the honour of the Christ or to His shame. 
Thou art the champion of thy Captain’s fame, 
O Christian soldier. Solemn sacrament 
Hath bound thee: and thy service will be spent 
To the issue of His glory or His blame. 
Make thy life His: since thou art not thine own: 
Thou knowest at what price thy soul was priced, 
Then live as though within thee lived the Christ ! 
Being His, and His for ever and alone. 
That thou hast been with Him, in deed and word 
Let men take knowledge of thee seen and heard. 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 


‘We shall see Him as He is. And every man that hath 
this hope in him purifieth himself, even as He is pure.”— 
1 St. John iii. 2, 3. 


H AST thou a Hope which is the secret Stream 
Warming the ocean of thy life ? the Star 

Which hardly known to sight and very far 

Is central to thy being ? the one Gleam 

That, amid lights which are not what they seem, 

Authentic, eminent, no mists can mar, 

Thy soul’s sure beacon o’er the harbour bar 

Where the last surges line the shore extreme ? 

A Hope, which in its promise to thy sight 

Is as the music of the eternal chime 


* In this year there are only three Sundays after Epiphany, and 
therefore next week will contain the Sonnet for Septuagesima& Sunday, 
but, that the series may be complete for other years, Sonnets for the 
a Fifth, and Sixth Sundays after Epiphany are included in this 
number, 








Resolving to thine ear the notes of time 

And out of discords making sweet delight ? 

Hast thou this hope? then, heart and hand and eye, 
Make thyself pure, or in that Vision die! 


VERONA. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


i ik was early in October. We had bade adieu to the 

Tyrol, where our summer had been so deliciously 
spent; we had passed Botzen, with its picturesque 
church roofs, tiled like the backs of dragons; and 
had caught from beyond the mountain range, which 
surrounds the town, our last view of the stern peaks 
of the mysterious Dolomites. "We had now come to 
where almond-trees grew in fields of millet and 
Indian corn, where mulberry-trees were planted in 
long rows alternated with vines; now we are 
amongst chestnut-trees casting deep shadows, now 
amongst rice-fields and beds of tall reeds, followed 
by swampy tracts, the overflow of the untameable 
and desolating Adige,—which, as yet innocent of the 
ruin which it was so soon to bring, poured its lively 
waters down the Brenner Pass, ever increasing as 
they ran from many a foaming cataract and rivulet 
which had gathered force from the late rains. 

We have passed Trent, with its thirty towers and 
its old historic memories, and so onward through 
a barren stony flat, the record of the ever-recurring 
floods of the Adige. The receding Alpine region 
filled our background, and the Alpine river, now 
rapid, now sullen, flowed through our foreground, 
until, at length, all was lost in the shadows of even- 
ing. Ala, the frontier of Italy, was passed with its 
examination of luggage; then, with nothing to meet 
the eye beyond the lamp-lit interior of our carriage, 
we sped on swiftly through the external darkness. 
In the meantime, the phantasmagoria of the imagi- 
nation filled with its associated images the picture 
and portrait gallery of the mind; and amidst these 
latter shows pre-eminently one grave, majestic figure, 
with drooped head and meditative, sternly-set coun- 
tenance, Dante, whose refuge in exile, Verona, we 
were to reach that night. 

Already through the darkness we see a circle of 
far-off lights twinkling from the many fortresses 
round Verona— serrated fortress beyond fortress, 
erected by its many masters, from the time of the 
old Roman rule to that of Austria, the key to whose 
Italian possessions Verona was considered, and whose 
defences of the city are regarded as the triumph of 
modern military engineering. Of its immediate 
fortifications we, however, saw little, as, entering 
Verona in the railway omnibus, we rumbled under 
a heavy arched gateway and jolted along the narrow 
silent streets, bordered with lofty houses, yet all of 
so ancient a character, that had we encountered the 
two gentlemen of Verona, Valentine and Porteus, 
attended by Speed and Launce, or a brawling rout 
of the Montague and Capulet retainers, “biting their 
thumbs at each other,” it might scarcely have seemed 
strange. 

If a prolonged residence in a foreign land ensures 
accuracy of information and the ability to speak from 
knowledge, it is almost always at the expense of the 
freshness of first impressions and the keen delight of 
novelty, in which the differences and the dissimilari- 
ties between the old and new impress themselves so 
strongly on the mind. Let us now, therefore, if we 
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VERONA. 


ean, combine the two, and take our strolls through 
this old Verona, which may be selected from all 
other Italian cities as combining in itself the richest 
detail of Italian life, poetry, and history of the middle 
ages, and see it all as with the fresh senses of one 
whose perceptions are not dulled by familiarity. 
Verona was early astir the next morning; so were 
we, and whilst the bells were sending forth their 
musical cadence from the campaniles of churches 
and convents, were out in the streets, mingling with 
the passing throng, our eyes wandering from object 
to object with untiring interest. Here are open 
shops, and dark-eyed faces, old and young, looking 
out from their chiaro oscuro like old portraits. There 
is a heavy carved balcony of grey stone, hanging as 
it were on that picturesque house-front, over which 
lean a couple of women in dolce far niente attitude, 
the one in a scarlet bodice, the other with a snow- 
white kerchief over her head. How well they look! 


But everything is full of effect: that second heavy | 
grey stone balcony, brilliant with flowers, the long | 


trails of which hang low and wave in the soft breeze ; 
that little shrine at the street corner, the lamp before 
which is always kept burning; and this glimpse 
under the broad old archway into an ancient palace 


greenery, and its faded frescoes on the walls. 
Thus strolling on and admiring right and left, we 


we pause on one of the bridges over the Adige, 
which runs through the city, to contemplate the site 
of the old palace of Theodoric, that “ Dietrich of 


Bern,” or Verona, who will always live as atrue hero | 


in the legendary poetry of Germany. We had seen 


minds, and we now looked with pleasure on the old 


site of his palace with its lordly view. So, standing 
and gazing with our thoughts in the past, we are at 
once recalled to the present by a busy sound of light 


girls advancing, all dressed alike in lilac print 
frocks and capes, each with her little fan in her hand 
and her innocent little head covered with a small 
black lace veil. These are the little women—the 
future wives and mothers of Verona. A prettier 
sight could hardly be. Now we look over the bridge 
and see the river sweep round in a bold curve, and 
on either bank a row of irregular, ancient houses, 
close to the water’s edge, red-tiled, and steeped in 
Italian sunshine, with a cloudless, deep blue sky 
above, and here and there, on some upland ridge, 
a distant group of black cypresses. A more cha- 
racteristic bit of Italy could not be imagined, unless 
at the end of the bridge, in the shade of the 
crumbling wall of that little osteria, where stand 
yoked together a pair of mild-eyed, cream-coloured 
oxen in a dray, upon which rests a couple of long wine 
barrels, purple-stained in long streaks as if hooped 
with the juice of the grape, and garlanded with 
vagrant vine branches, the bung of each barrel 
stopped with the pale yellow spathes of the maize, a 
heap of which lies on the ground before the oxen, 
from which they ever and anon take a mouthful, 
gazing the while on the passers-by with their soft, 
plaintive eyes. 

We could have been well satisfied simply to 
wander about the streets enjoying whatever of pic- 
turesque or poetical presented itself, but this dolce 
far niente mode of seeing Verona would hardly have 
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been satisfactory in the result. We set ourselves, 
therefore, to work in a more methodical manner, and 
betook ourselves to the Piazza delle Erbe, which, con- 
nected with some of the most remarkable portions of 
Verona, remains as picturesque as heart can Wish. 
This old market-place, the present vegetable and 
fruit market, was, as the guide-book tells us, in the 
old Roman days the Forum of Verona, and every 
step brings before us some object of historic interest. 
Many of its buildings are of a quaint and rich archi- 
tectural style, whilst the front of the old palace, 
which faces you as you enter from the Corso, is 
covered with frescoes presenting figures of large 
and noble proportions, strong-limbed and majestic 
women, and herculean men in boldly foreshortened 
attitudes. ‘‘The small, open tribune, near the market 
cross,’”’ says Murray, ‘‘ occupies the place of an older 
building, to which the newly-elected Capitano del 
Popolo of the Free City, after hearing mass at the 
cathedral, was conducted, and where, after he had 
addressed the people, he was invested with the 
insignia of office.” The fountain in the centre is said 
to have been first erected by King Berengarius in 
916, and was restored and provided with an addi- 


| tional supply of water by Can-Signorio, or Can- 
garden, with its fountains, its thick masses of | 
| or Scalas, in 1868. 
| high tower which rises aloft at the farther end of the 
come into the little piazza, where faces us the | 
beautiful church of St. Anastasia, and now again | 


Grande, the host of Dante, the ninth of the Scaligers, 
Can-Grande also erected that 


piazza, and placed in it the first clock ever seen in 
Verona. The building on the opposite side, with 
arches and painted windows—the Casa dei Mercanti 


or Exchange—was built by an early Scala in 1301, 


and the pillar at the end of the square by which we 
entered was raised by the Venetians in 1524, when 


: 2 : | Verona was subject to their power, to support the 
his tomb in Ravenna, his memory was green in our 


proud winged lion of St. Mark, which was, however, 
deposed in 1799, when that republic submitted to 
the French. 

If the buildings around the piazza afford matter 


footst d ] , ii f little echoi. | of interest to the mind, no less does its open space, 
ootsteps, and perceive a long line of little school- | 


crowded by people, principally women selling fruit 
and vegetables, which are heaped around in southern 
affluence. The glowing sunshine is warded off by a 
grove, as it were, of colossal mushrooms—-otherwise 
white umbrellas. These umbrellas, expanded above 
the stalls during the day, are, if you cross the market- 
place in the evening or at night, seen furled and 
rising in long lines of white peaks, like an array of 
very lean ghosts. 

It is almost with reluctance that we leave this 
lively scene, where the stout, comely women stand 
laughing—with their flashing black eyes, their thickly- 
braided black hair, their great golden earrings and 
coral necklaces—amongst their luscious purple figs, 
their sunny grapes, melons, pumpkins, or scarlet 
tomatoes. Never was there a richer luxury of 
colour. 

It is in this piazza, we would remind our readers 
of modern English poetry, that Browning has placed 
the opening scene of ‘‘ Sordello,”’ Sordello’s_trouba- 
dour life being passed between Verona, Mantua, 
and Ferrara, amid the surging waves of that Guelph 
and Ghibelline bloodshed which from generation to 
generation of the middle ages inundated those old 
cities of North Italy. 

It was a different scene from that which we have 
witnessed, which Browning describes, when— 


‘*Gathering in the ancient market-place 
Talked crowd with restless crowd, and not a face 
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But wrath made livid, for amongst them were 
Death’s stern purveyors. 

Men grave and grey 
Stood with shut eyelids, rocking to and fro, 
Letting the silent luxury trickle slow, 
About the hollows where a heart should be ; 
3ut the young gulped with a delirious glec 
Some foretaste of their first debauch in blood.” 


Contiguous to the Piazza delle Erbe, and still 
richer in associations, both historical and practical, 
is the Piazza dei Signori. Two palaces, now used 
as law courts and public offices, and which form two 
sides of the square, carry us back exactly six hundred 
years, having been built in 1272 by Mastino (who 
by the unanimous voice of the Free City was elected 
Capitano del Popolo, one of the earliest of the 
family of Della Scala whose power became so 
dominant in the annals of the city), and by his son 
Alberto. 

In the time of Francisco, grandson of Alberto, 
the Can-Grande della Scala (the great dog or mastiff 
of the Scala, as he was called, probably from some 
heraldic badge), Dante Alighieri sojourned within 
the halls of these palaces. Dante, who through his 
prophetic poet nature so entirely identified himself 
with his country, both in her sufferings and her 
aspirations, not alone in the ago in which he lived, 
but to all succeeding generations of Italians, as to 
be regarded almost as her tutelary genius, thus 
foretells in the ‘‘ Inferno” the time of his exile, and 
his retreat with Can-Grande:— 


“The first retreat, first refuge from despair, 
Shall be the mighty Lombard’s courtesy, 
Whose arms the eagle on a ladder bear. 
His looks on thee so kindly shall be cast, 
That asking and conceding shall change place ; 
Aud that wont first to be, ’twixt you be last.” 


Wruicut’s ‘ Dante.” 


In the centre of the Piazza, facing one of these 
palaces, and with the other on the left hand, stands 
upon a lofty pedestal a colossal marble statue of the 
world-famous poet. It was erected on the 14th of 
May, 1865, on occasion of the six-centenary anni- 
versary of the birth of Dante, which was celebrated 
throughout Italy. It is by asculptor of Verona, and 
faces the house which was “ his first retreat—first 
refuge from despair.” It represents him in an 
attitude of meditation, wrapped in his robe, and 
we thus probably behold him much as he was 
accustomed to appear when pacing up and down 
the terraces of the Scala Villa of Gargagnano, in 
the neighbourhood of Verona, where he is said to 
have composed the ‘‘ Purgatory ;” or when passing 
through the streets of this city of his exile, when 
awestruck women, as Boccacio relates, would point 
after him, whispering to each other, ‘‘ There goes 
the man who has been down into hell! look how his 
beard is singed!” 

Behind the statue rises a third palace, the Palazzo 
del Consiglio, round the roof of which extends a line 
of statues of the illustrious men whose names, 
ancient or modern, have cast a glcry over Verona; 
amongst the former of these are Pliny the Younger, 
Cornelius Nepos, and Catullus ; of the latter, Frasca- 
torio, Vida, Sannazario, and Scipione Maffei. 

In the corner of the fourth side of the square, 
beneath an archway, is the scene of an ancient 
tragedy, the assassination of the first Mastino della 





Scala, a worthy man, who, having escaped the 
murderous power of the tyrant Ezzelino, was here 
cruelly assassinated, in memory of which the place 
retains to this day the name “‘ i volto barbaro.” 

The palaces of the Can-Grande have, since the time 
of Dante, undergone many changes, and their medi- 
eval glories of frescoes by Giotto have long since 
vanished beneath later decorations. Nevertheless, 
we observed with much interest that along certain 
corridors and staircases might now be seen the 
remains of ancient frescoes recently disinterred, so 
to speak, with extreme care from beneath the super- 
imposed plaster of later date, and we could not but 


-hope that there might be some portion of the veri- 


table decoration upon which the eyes of Dante may 
have rested. We looked around on the corridors, 
the staircases, and even the pavement beneath ow 
feet with deep interest. We knew that the great 


poet must have passed daily to and fro in that bitter 
time which drew forth in recollection, spite of the 
hospitality of his chivalrous protector, the well- 
known, frequently quoted lines, which have such a 
sense of cruel experience in them: 


** Yes, thou shalt learn how salt his food who fares 
Upon another’s bread—how steep his path 
Who treadeth up and down another’s stairs.” 


The court of the young and chivalrous Can-Grande 
is described as having been the most luxurious and 
magnificent of that age in Italy, and we may be sure 
that its prodigal hospitality and wild merriment 
would jar at times upon the melancholy and stem 
moods of the exiled poet. 

A graphic picture of the free license in Can- 
Grande’s palace is given by the Italo-English poet 
Mr. Dante Rossetti, in a poem entitled ‘ Dante in 
Verona,’”’ where he describes a jest played off upon 
the poet in this palace, then in the pride of its 
magnificence —a jest referred to by all Dante's 
biographers, and one, it seems to us, strangely at 
variance with the courtesy of the noble Lombard, 
yet in character with the manner of the times, and 
one by no means likely to lessen the bitterness of the 
great noble’s food, however bountifully the table 
might be spread. 


**Can-Grande called the jester in, 

Rank words with such are wits’ last wealth; 
Lords mouthed approval ; ladies kept 
Twittering their clustered heads, except 

Some few who took their trains by stealth 
And went. Can-Grande shook his hair, 

And smote his thigh, and laughed i’ the air. 


‘‘Then facing on his guest he cried, 
‘Say, Messer Dante, how it is 
I get out of a clown like this 
More than your wisdom can provide !’ 
And Dante: ‘’Tis man’s ancient whim 
That still his like seems good to him,’ 


** Also, a tale is told, how once 
At clearing tables, after meat, 
Piled for a jest at Dante’s feet 
Were found the table’s well-picked bones, 
So laid to please the banquet’s lord 
By one who crouched beneath the board. 


**Then smiled Can-Grande to the rest ; 
‘Our Dante’s tuneful mouth indeed 
Lacks not the gift on flesh to feed!’ 
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‘Fair host of mine!’ replied the guest, 
‘So many bones you’d not descry 
If so it chanced the dog were I.’” 

Let us turn to another scene which belongs to 
the same period, but to which no magnificence, no 
beauty remains, excepting those of never-dying 
poetry and love. It was during the rule of Barto- 
lomeo della Scala between the years 1302 and 
1304, that Romeo de’ Montecchi and Giulietta de’ 
Cappelletti lived and loved and died. 

We are now in a somewhat narrow but busy 
street leading out of the Piazza delle Erbe, and pause 
before an especially neglected-looking old house—a 
palazzo in fact, which, enclosing a court, here turns 
a narrow end only to the street. The shabby old 
front is time-worn and rugged, but patches of fine 
dull-red brickwork show themselves beneath decay- 
ing stucco, whilst here and there projects an old 
stone balcony. Some of the windows are closed, 
others exhibit a sentiment of beauty in the trailing 
plants and flowers which completely hide the pots in 
which they grow, and which are secured outside the 
windows by iron hoops. 


Above the wide arch of the gateway leading into | 


the inner court you read on a stone tablet which has 
been let into the wall:—‘‘From this house went 
forth that Juliet of whom so many poets have sung, 
and for whom so many gentle hearts have wept.” 
This old house of the Cappelletti is now the common 
hostelry of vetturini. Old, dusty, dingy, ramshackly 
country vehicles of the rudest and most primitive 
description fill the court, into which stables open, 
where the animals that have brought them hither 
are housed for the day or for the hour. Country 


drivers and country folk lounge about, and all is 
bustle, dirt, and confusion, through which it is | 


difficult to pass. 
palace of the Capulets, and above the arched entrance 
is carved in stone a broad hat or cap, the crest of 
the family. 

The many windows of the many-storied old 
palace, which is densely populated, look down into 
the court; women are leaning idly out of the win- 
dows, or hanging out their clothes to dry in the 
upper balconies; children are playing about; dark 
doorways open on this side and on that, into dark pas- 
sages, from which ascend dark staircases; windows, 
passages, and staircases are all fringed and hung 
with such heavy masses of dusty cobwebs, that one 
might imagine them to be the especial symbol of the 
Capulets. 

As we stood looking round us upon the ancient 
vehicles and the ancient cobwebs, a slim, agile, dark- 
eyed youth, a humble Romeo perhaps, courteously 
invited us to ascend a winding staircase, and he 
would lead us to the identical balcony where Juliet 
conversed with Romeo. We followed the lad, there- 
fore, up those dirty, narrow stairs, and saw, as we 
ascended, through the open doors of each landing, the 
gentle-mannered, but, truth to say, unkempt and 
frowsy female inmates of the Capulet palace, some 
still leaning out of windows, others seated in the 
midst of dirt, cobwebs, chickens, and children, some 
pursuing their humble avocations, others apparently 
doing nothing. 

Arrived at length in a small dusty room, we were 
led through it into a loggia, or balcony, at the back 
of the house, overlooking countless old yed-tiled 
roofs and chimneys, above which were some glimpses 
of the hills surrounding the city. 





This is the inner court of the | 





“This,” said the lad, waving his arm ‘gracefully, 
‘‘is the balcony, and in those days, where the houses 
are now standing was all beautiful garden. Here 
stood Juliet, and below, amongst the trees and 
flowers, stood Romeo, and conversed of his love. It’s 
a beautiful story, and every word of it is true!” 

We were quite willing to believe both in the 
balcony and the garden. Why not, indeed? We 
and everybody elise believe much more improbable 
things ; besides, who could resist this young Romeo? 

In the dusty little room which we had passed 
through, and which in those sweet old poetical days 
must have been Juliet’s chamber, a dusty little, 
somewhat hag-like, but very courteous old woman, 
with wild gtizzled hair, was busily turning out of an 
iron pot a golden globe of polenta for the mid-day 
meal of a group of pretty bashful children and her- 
self, and now politely pressed us to taste of it before 
they partook. | 

We descended amidst the dust and cobwebs, and 
passing through the crowd of dusty vehicles and 
lounging idlers below, betook ourselves through 
narrow streets and by dusty white roads, into the 
outskirts of Verona, to the garden of the Orfanotrofio, 
where tradition has fixed the tomb of Juliet, in the 
abandoned burial-ground of an old convent. The 
guide-book scoffs at the tradition ; nevertheless, here 
is a tomb which has long borne her name, and this, 
we are assured, is the ancient cemetery of Shake- 
speare’s play, where stood the monument belonging 
to the Capulets before which Paris and Romeo 
fought, and where Friar Lawrence witnessed the 
awakening of Juliet from her trance, only to see her 
die by her own hand on the body of Romeo. 

A wild and bowery garden is now this cemetery of 
tragic association. Long trellis-walks shaded by 
vines intersect it. Fig-trees make beautiful and 
fragrant with their musky odour a secluded walk at 
one end, under a lofty old convent wall, whilst in the 
centre of the garden, beneath trellised vines, and 
surrounded by plantations of young olive, almond, 
and apricot trees, is the broad basin of a fountain 
surrounded by stone seats. Here, having brought 
with us a goodly supply of bread, luscious purple 
figs and grapes bought from the comely women in the 
old market-place, we sat down to regale ourselves, 
and soon were aware of two women, a mother and 
daughter, sauntering up the bowery garden-path 
towards us. They, too, were comely women, and 
very courteous, occupying a house in the garden, 
once a portion of the old convent church, and the 
custodians of Juliet’s tomb, which stood in a little 
open chapel close to their dwelling. 

How the whole of Italy is steeped as it were in 
poetry! This ancient convent garden, through the 
thick leafage of which shone out the old grey walls, 
hung with a tapestry of flowery growths—these long 
vine-trellised walks, this old stone fountain—those 
two women, though not in themselves picturesque, 
yet so full of effect, strolling leisurely along im alter- 
nating sun and shadow,—the whole was an unwritten 
poem, even though it had no connection with that 
old tragedy of love, which again is im itself so 
Italian ! 

Refreshed by our fruit, and cooled and rested by 
the fountain, we again strolled through the garden, 
and presently reached the little chapel, within which 
and facing the entrance stands an old red Verona- 
marble sarcophagus—the tomb of Juliet, says tra- 
dition ; at all events, the Empress Maria Louisa had 
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VERONA. 


such faith in it, that she had a number of little hearts 
and other ornaments made out of portions of its old 
marble, which she bestowed upon her friends as 
relics. 

Seated within the loggia, with his easel before 
him, upon which stood a moderately-sized canvas, 
we found a young, courteous, and very modest 
German artist, hoping, as he said, to make a picture 
of the tomb worthy of a place in the forthcoming 
exhibition at Vienna, and proposing to introduce 
into the foreground a pair of happy, newly-married 
lovers contemplating the tomb of the unhappy Juliet, 
as an interesting sentiment in the composition. We 
wished the young man success, all the more so as 
there was not only an extreme modesty, but a touch- 
ing air of depression or sorrow in his countenance 
and manner, 

Our self-constituted friends of the garden, who 
were looking out for us, invited us into their house, 
me of the cleanest and brightest we ever saw in 
Italy. In the tidy little kitchen, the walls of which 
were covered with shining copper cooking vessels, 
pots and pans and ladles without end, we again en- 
countered a golden globe of polenta, steaming het, 
upon a large dish; and of which we were again invited 
totaste. It was their hour of dinner, and this was 
their meal. Admiring, therefore, all that was around 
us, and, above all, a quaint little window in the back 
of the open chimney just above the wood fire burn- 
ing on the hearth, a window below which blazed the 
fire, the blue smoke curling upwards, and outside of 
which were vine-leaves and sunshine, we departed, 
scarcely able to persuade them to take a small fee, 
and so carried away with us a very pleasant remem- 
brance of the old garden of the Orfanotrofio. 

There are some places so affluent in mementoes of 
the past, and in the treasures which they contain, 
that they demand an almost painful and unrelaxing 
effort of the mind to take in even a portion of their 
wealth. Verona is one of these places. 

The ancient Romans had been here, and left behind 
them some of their noble architecture, as, for instance, 
the fine old gateway 1,600 years old, which we had 
admired in the morning but have not yet spoken of, 
and the amphitheatre, to which now in the afternoon 
we must betake ourselves. 

Rome was building her Coliseum whilst the early 
Christians were dying the cruel deaths of martyrs, 
and Verona at the same time was building her 
amphitheatre, similar to the Roman Coliseum, and 
for the same purposes, only somewhat smaller; and 
now, after about eighteen centuries, both remain as 
wonders to the world. This of Verona is, however, 
much more perfect in its interior, and much less 
picturesque, because it has been kept in repair, 
being used for judicial combats as late as the 
thirteenth century, and now in these later days for 
fireworks, or a small portion being inclosed for the 
purpose, as an open-air theatre. It was constructed 
to contain 28,000 spectators, but scarcely would any 
modern occasion call together so vast a multitude. 
It remains also in great measure perfect in its lower 
corridors, its places of exit and entrance, above some 
of the arches of which still remain the Roman 
numerals, so that the spectators might have no diffi- 
culty or dispute in entering, their tickets bearing the 
corresponding numbers. Very little of the exterior 
tircuit, however, now remains, this having been 
thrown down by earthquake in the year 1184, and 
the beautifully wrought material, all of Verona 
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marble, was used in the erection of the Cathedral, 
St. Zenone, or some of the other churches: 

A very intelligent guide came forward as we 
reached the amphitheatre, and was accepted as our 
cicerone. He was well informed regarding the 
antiquities of the place and its history, having, as 
he told us, not only read much on the subject, but 
received information from an English gentleman, a 
great scholar who had twice visited and carefully 
studied this grand Roman antiquity. Whether in 
consequence of his profound admiration of this British 
savant, or because he had recommended the study to 
him, I know not, but our guide declared himself 
deeply impressed by the beauty of the English lan- 
guage, which he was now carefully studying. Ac- 
cordingly at almost every step of descent in the 
amphitheatre, he repeated his favourite phrase, 
‘‘ Plés com dadun sladuly,” and finding us sufficiently 
affable, very soon requested that we assist him to 
acquire a good pronunciation. On this we ventured 
to suggest that the ow in slowly was not pronounced 
as in down, but simply sloly. ‘Ah, yees!” he 
saw it in a moment, the English language was 
‘‘tanto difficile ma tanto graxiosa! Ples com don 
slolé!” 

Whilst the English lesson was proceeding we were 
amused by the entrance of an Italian dandy, who, 
advancing slowly, gazed with an air of perfect non- 
chalance on all around. He was surely some 
resuscitated Roman exquisite of the first century, 
who for his sins was sent back to earth, and now 
visited the scene of his ancient triumph. No English- 
man represented in the broadest continental farce 
ever equalled this Italian man of fashion, who, with 
his glossy white hat set on one side of his elaborately 
curled and perfumed head, his exaggeratedly lap- 
pelled brand new coat, the shortness of his skirts, the 
roll of his waistcoat, the exuberance of his scarf, his 
tight kid gloves, and tight trousers, of a large plaid 
pattern, a little cane in his hand, and a flower in his 
button-hole,—-came onward with an inconceivable 
self-complacency as if he were a caricature of to-day, 
mocking, in this old amphitheatre, the follies of 
eighteen centuries ago. 

‘“‘ Bon voyage!” said our guide, as he saw us 
about to drive away; ‘‘Ples cdm dun sloolé! ver 
good English! J miei rispetti! Good-by!” 

Gazing around us from the top of the amphi- 
theatre, we had observed on the opposite side of the 
Adige the solemn black cones of numerous cypresses 
rising conspicuously along the terraces of an ancient 
garden. This was the garden of the Giusti Palace, 
whither we now betook ourselves on the approach 
of evening, for from those lofty terraces should we 
not see the sunset ? 

Entering it, therefore, we beheld with delight 
those solemn ancient trees rising above us, tier 
beyond tier, a soft evening sky showing above their 
dusky pinnacles; and broad masses of Virginian 
creeper hung in verdant and crimson masses, like 
blood-stained banners or festive hangings drap- 
ing the terrace, towers, and walls of the stately 
palace-gardens. Lovely flowering shrubs grew 
luxuriantly around, and the air was filled with soft 
and balmy odours. It was a garden of such mag- 
nificent and yet graceful beauty that Shelley might 
have imbued himself with its spirit before writing 
his poem of the “‘ Sensitive Plant.” 

Gradually ascending the terrace steps, we seated 
ourselves in a white marble alcove at the end of the 
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highest terrace, to see the sun sink out of an amber 
sky into a dreamy sea of soft lilac haze. Verona 
lay close beneath us, with the broad silver band of 
the Adige flowing through it, here and there spanned 
by’an ancient bridge, its waters reflecting the golden 
tint of the heavens. There lay distinct in the clear 
atmosphere the many old churches and convents, 
campaniles, towers, fortifications, castles, and bas- 
tioned walls of the renowned Verona. In the imme- 
diate foreground were the funereal cypresses towering 
in solemn blackness, with the gold of sunset behind 
them, and down below in the cool shadow of evening 
twilight stretched the long line of the Palazzo, with 
its many windows, looking into the parterre of the 
garden, and its front festooned by creeping plants. 
Beyond all this stretched, on the one hand, the rich 
plain of Lombardy, with its vineyards and fruit trees, 
till lost in the soft blue haze of distance; on 
the other hand, all was shut in by near hills and the 
more distant Alpine mountains. 


MATTHEW MORRISON: 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

CHAPTER 1V.—A CLOUD RISES LIKE A MAN’S HAND. 
WAS in my fourteenth year when my father 
died. That was a year indeed! Woe’s me; the 

griefs of a lifetime were crowded into it. The 
typhus fever got into the manse. My sister Mary 


brought the infection with her from Edinburgh. 
She and Archie came home together at the close of 
the college season. Oh, what a joyful day that was in 
the manse !—the last in our time. 

I remember, as if all had happened yesterday, the 


preparations made to welcome them home. My 
mother and the maids were busy house-cleaning for 
days. I could see no necessity for it, the rooms being 
always kept in perfect order ; but Jess Gillespie, our 
kitchen-maid, declared it absolutely needful, ‘for 
wasna Miss Mary, the bonny lamb, comin’ hame noo 
for gude and a’? And after living sae lang in a 
grand town like Edinburgh, she would be sure to 
hae a gleg ee for onything that wasna seemly and 
particular.” 

So Mary’s little room was decked like a bridal 
bower, with the snowiest linen and curtains, while 
the furniture was rubbed almost as bright as her 
small mirror in the japanned frame. I followed my 
mother from room to room on the day of their 
arrival, feeling a pleasing excitement in the stir 
around me. Once I came upon her unobserved; it 
was in Mary’s room, to which she was putting the 
finishing touches, which no one could do as well as 
herself. I then got a deep look into my mother’s 
heart, where, with a tender loving expression of 
countenance, she suddenly stooped down, and kissed 
the counterpane of the neat bed, as if in imagination 
she saw her daughter already reposing there. 

The coach by which they were to travel passed 
within half a mile of the manse, reaching us early 
in the evening. I thought the day would never 
wear on, and would fain have persuaded my mother 
to leave the house to meet them an hour earlier 
than necessary. At last we set out, accompanied by 
Jess Gillespie and Nelly. The latter had just entered 
our service, as my mother kept only one servant in 
Archie and Mary’s absence, who were ready to carry 
the luggage up to the manse. 
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It was a grey, dull evening, with a closeness jy 
the air and a heavy mist upon the hills. We had 
to wait a long time at the cross road for the coach, 
It came in sight at last on the top of a brae, but 
then disappeared for many weary minutes in the 
hollow. As it slowly ascended from it, we caught 
sight of a handkerchief waving on the roof. I ran 
forward, and there was Archie on the box-seat, his 
black eyes gleaming with fear as he looked down 
on me, and Mary’s eager face at the window watch. 
ing for us. 

How happy we were as we walked up the quiet 
road to the manse. Both Archie and Mary were so 
grown and improved. She was quite a woman nov, 
and a comely creature she looked. When we came 
in sight of the manse, there was my father at the 
gate waiting for us, and as soon as Mary saw him she 
bounded forward like a young fawn, and in another 
minute her arms were clinging round his neck. 

The tea-table had been spread before we went to 
meet them, but while the tea was infusing, Mary 
was taken into the best parlour, and introduced to 
the pianoforte, which my father had recently puw- 
chased for her at the sale of the old Lady Nettle. 
wood’s furniture in the next parish, and which was 
to be a surprise to Mary on her return. And very 
grand I thought it looked, standing at the little gilt 
mirror at the bottom of the room. She sat down' 
and played my father’s favourite tune on it, and 
very wonderful was her music to me and to the two' 
maids, who came to listen at the half-open door. 

We had family worship at an early hour, for 
though Mary was suffering from headache and 
fatigue, she was unwilling to go to bed till it was 
over. Once more we all knelt together at the throne 
of grace, an undivided family. Alas! that evening 
may well dwell in my recollection, for my bonny 
sister Mary sickened the next day, and never again 
raised her young head from the pillow which her 
mother had so tenderly smoothed for it. 

And now atime of darkness and trial came upon 
us. We had no resident medical man of our own, 
but twice a day old Dr. Lachlan from Cruikstone 
parish rode over to see Mary. The servants went 
about their work on tiptoe through the hushed and 
stricken house. My father shut himself up in his 


| study, seldom coming out, except to our melancholy 


meals! Archie, poor fellow, could not settle to any 
employment, or rest more than a few minutes in one 
place. As for me, I used to sit almost all day on 
the- staircase in sight of Mary’s room, listening 
anxiously to every sound within it, and sometimes 
getting a word with my mother when she came out, 
which she often did at last just to try to comfort 
me. 

When Mary’s illness was ascertained to be typhus 
fever every precaution was taken to prevent the 
spread of infection. But they proved of no avail, 
for on the ninth day of Mary’s case Archie was 
seized, and Jess Gillespie, poor thing, two days 
afterwards. My mother sent for old Bell, ou 
former nursemaid, who was still strong and hale for 
her years, to help to nurse the sick, that Nelly, then 


a young girl, might not need to enter the fever 


rooms. They would have sent me out of the house, 
but they could ask no one to run the risk of taking 
me in; and so, to my own contentment, I was 
allowed to remain, though charged to keep at & 
distance from the sick. 


At length, on the fourteenth day of Mary’s illness, 
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when I was sitting sorrowfully in my usual place on 
the stair, my mother came hastily out of the sick- 
room with the tears running down her cheeks, and 
in a low voice bade me go immediately for my 
father. I was so troubled by the sight of her 
distress that I could not speak to her, and I hastened 
to the study with the message. My father was 
leaning his elbows on the table, and his face was 
hidden by his hands when I entered. He rose, 
assed me silently, and went up to Mary’sroom. I 
followed him at some distance, and stood in great 
agitation in the passage outside. I had been for- 
bidden to enter the room. But surely, thought I, if 
my dear sister Mary is dying, they will not refuse to 
let me look on her once more—and I wept bitterly 
at the supposition that it might indeed be only once 
more. I could hear no movement, or any sound 
whatever from the room. ‘There was a solemn 
silence through the house, for poor Archie, who 
had been delirious during the past night, was now 
asleep. I could bear the suspense no longer, and 
gently pushing open the door, I edged myself un- 
observed into the room. 

My sister was just passing away, and I was trans- 
fixed by the first sight I had had of death. Was 
it possible that that ghastly form upon the bed was 
our bonny joyous Mary! My father and mother 
stood on opposite sides of it gazing down upon her. 
My father’s back was towards me, but I saw my 
mother’s face, down which large tears were quictly 
rolling and dropping unheeded on the coverlet. She 
was quite unconscious of my presence, and I re- 
mained at the door, listening to the slow and laboured 
breathing from the bed. 

It eeased suddenly ; and then, after a pause, my 
mother stooped, tenderly kissed the corpse, and 
closed its eyes. But my father continued to stand 
silent and motionless, sighing heavily; and notwith- 
standing my distress, 1 was struck with something 
unusual in his attitude. My mother herself observed 
it at the same moment that she became aware of my 
presence; and, looking much alarmed, she came 
round to his side of the bed, and took hold of his 
arm to support him. He did not speak, but raised 
his hand to his head, as if oppressed there. Between 
us we got him to his own room. That hour he took 
to his bed, and it was known throughout all the parish 
bythe next morning that my father himself was down 
with the fever. 

And now many cares pressed on my inexperienced 
head ; duties that I was most unfit for devolved upon 
me. I look back and wonder now how I discharged 
them. I was chief mourner at Mary’s funeral. 
Never shall I forget the anguish with which, assisted 
by good old Dr. Lachlan, 1 lowered the cord of her 
coffin into the grave. I seemed to be burying some- 
thing of myself there—all youthful hopes and 
pleasures, for which of them was not associated 
with her ?—and I felt as if I could never be happy 
again. I thought of the night of her home-coming, 
and of all our pleasant anticipations concerning her, 
till my heart was nigh to bursting; and when Dr. 
Lachlan considerately led me home by the short 
private path through the orchard, the flood of re- 
collections associated with that spot so overwhelmed 
me that I fell fainting on the grass. How the doctor 
got me into the house I know not, but I awoke as 
from a troubled sleep to find myself lying in a bed 
in Archie’s room—our old nursery—with Bell bathing 
my forehead with vinegar, while I was so grievously 
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sick and so pained in all my limbs, that I cared not 
even to ask if I had taken the fever. 

And after that all is vague and indistinct in my 
memory, a phantasmagoria of strange shapes and 
wild hurrying figures, and of thoughts that con- 
stantly mocked and eluded me. But amidst all my 
distempered fancies I always recognised my mother, 
and her presence never failed to soothe me. Poor 
woman! she was then nursing my father day and 
night, with little hope in her heart that any of us 
would be spared to her. 

Tawakened at length to perfect consciousness and 
collectedness of mind. I had got the turn, as it is 
called; but I was almost as weak and helpless as a 
baby. I was content for days to lie perfectly still, 
asking no questions, and caring for nothing but food 
and sleep. But as my strength began to return I 
grew anxious to hear of others. Archie lay in the 
adjoining bed, pale and emaciated, with all his curly 
locks shaven off; but he, like me, was recovering. 
My father and Jess Gillespie, how were they? I 
could learn nothing from old Bell, who silenced me 
with all her former authority ; and even my mother 
when she visited our room significantly pressed her 
finger on her lips when I attempted to open mine. 
The following morning we did not see her; I re- 
solved to apply to the doctor for information. How 
I wearied for his visit that forenoon; I put the 
question whenever he approached my bed. He gave 
me no answer for some minutes; he was feeling my 
pulse, and his eyes were fixed on the face of his 
watch. I suppose he thought it better to tell me the 
truth, lest I should learn it accidentally, or through 
some less safe channel; Archie, poor fellow, knew it 
already. Jess Gillespie had been dead two days ; 
my father had died that morning. 

I was too weak for violent emotion; but never 
shall I cease to remember the intense desolation 
of that slowly passing day and evening—‘“ all Thy 
billows and ‘Thy waves went over me.” I had a 
yearning desire to see my mother, and to try to 
comfort her; but she, poor afflicted woman, was in 
bed, I was told, exhausted both in body and in 
mind; and I turned my face to the wall and wept 
in secret. 

I had a sore struggle for life, and I recovered 
slowly; but the fever must have wrought a favourable 
change in my constitution, for since that period I 
have enjoyed uninterrupted though not robust 
health. I was sweert sweert (unwilling) to go down- 
stairs, weakly deferring it from day to day on some 
pretext or another; I wanted courage to face the 
stillness and desolation of the sitting-rooms. I had 
to do it at last, and it brought a faint smile to my 
mother’s worn face to see me comfortably settled in 
my father’s easy-chair, though she turned it hastily 
from me the next moment to hide her tears. Archie 
had now nearly recovered his former strength, and 
could take exercise in the open air; and dowie-like 
he looked, as from the parlour window I watched 
him wandering slowly along the garden walks. All 
his old gleesomeness and fun were gone; or if fora 
moment there appeared a flash of his former spirit, 
it was sure to be followed by moods of deeper dejec- 
tion and almost angry sorrow. 

It was now necessary to form some plan for the 
future. We had nothing to live on now but the 
yearly sum to which my mother was entitled from the 
ministers’ widows’ fund, and the interest of five 
hundred pounds, her fortune. Such an income could 
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not maintain us and pay our college expenses. We 
were not long in getting some comfort as to Archie’s 
prospects, which were the chief thing. The laird of 
Tallcraigs—I must not forget to mention the great 
attention shown by that family during our affliction— 
offered to procure him an appointment whenever he 
had passed as surgeon; and good interest the laird 
had, having friends in high places, besides a brother in 
the navy, who afterwards greatly distinguished him- 
self in the war. 

My father’s only relations were distant ones, who 
could be of no assistance to us. My mother had 
friends in Canada, but they had lost sight of each 
other. She had a cousin twice removed, however, 
in Edinburgh, who had been formerly in trade, but 
who had now retired from business. He was a strict 
religious professor, and had been used to pay us a 
visit at the time of the summer communion. We 
young folks stood much in awe of him, for he was 
a severe and narrow-minded man, dogmatic and 
overbearing. Our intercourse had come to an 
abrupt close about two years prior to this period. 
It was occasioned by his having caught me with a 
copy of the ‘Gentle Shepherd,” which I was de- 
vouring, unobserved, as 1 thought, in a cunning 
corner behind the parlour sofa on a rainy day. The 
light on my page becoming suddenly obscured, I 
looked up, and beheld Cousin Braidfute’s grim 
countenance glowering down on me over the back of 
the sofa. Great was my dismay, and awful was the 
reproof administered to me for thus mis-spending 
my time. And leaving me weeping, half from dis- 
appointment and half from fear of his warnings, he 
carried the offending book to my mother, on whom 
he bestowed a similar reprimand for indulging her 
family in such pastimes. 


But the result was not satisfactory to Mr. Braid- 


fute. My gentle mother was troubled in conscience 
by this reproof, and could not conceal it from my 
father, whom it seriously displeased on her account, 
and because he had given me permission to read the 
book. And with all civility he gave Mr. Braidfute 
clearly to understand that he would not permit such 
interference with his family ; which, however, gave 
that individual such offence that he speedily returned 
to Edinburgh, from whence he penned a letter to my 
mother containing such-severe animadversions on 
her and my father’s conduct, and such denunciations 
anent the sin of reading light and unprofitable books, 
that he was never again invited tothe manse. I 
think my mother secretly regretted it: she could 
bear much from Cousin Braidfute (as she always 
called him) for his mother’s sake, who had shown 
her kindness in her youth. 

This family disagreement rendered it impossible 
for my mother to ask our relative’s advice on our 
affairs, which she would gladly have done; for 
**Cousin Braidfute,” she said, “had ever a keen 
eye for business, and though so strict a professor, 
was a shrewd and practical man.” We had sent 
him intimations of the deaths in the family, but hoe 
had taken no notice of them as yet, and my mother 
hardly expected he would. 

“We must just struggle on by ourselves, Matthew, 
my dear,” she said to me, as she smiled encourag- 
ingly through her tears; ‘you and Archie have 
always been good bairns to me, and there is no 
fear but we shall get on somehow, for God is very 
tender to the widow and the orphan.” 

So at length we decided to move into Edinburgh, 
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hire a good flat, and endeavour to procure genteg] 
lodgers. 

About six weeks after my father’s death came q 
letter from Cousin Braidfute. It was in bad taste, 
containing reflections not only on the living, but the 
dead; but still friendly enough considering the 
nature of the man. My mother answered it im. 
mediately, detailing our plans, and requesting his 
opinion upon them. Cousin Braidfute liked nothing 
better than to give advice: so we soon received g 
reply, generally approving of our arrangements, and 
containing an offer to look out a suitable house for 
us, if one was to be found at this season. This 
relieved my mother of her greatest anxiety. And 
we soon heard that he had engaged a first flat for 
us in a respectable locality at a moderate rent. He 
would not become security for us, however, but we 
had no difficulty with Mr. Tait, of Cruikstone parish, 

We had a busy time preparing for moving. [ 
was of some use to my mother, but Archie packed 
all my father’s books and manuscripts, and was ever 
ready to lift heavy burdens, or to do anything that 
required strength and activity. At other times he 
was best out of the way, for he was very apt to 
throw down and break things, especially crockery. 

The day came at last when we behoved to leave 
the manse, and the people among whom we had 
lived for so many years. Adam Bowman’s father 
sent his carts and men all the way to Edinburgh 
with our furniture free of cost. 

‘‘ We'll ca’ the wee room yours after this, Mr, 
Matthew,” said Adam’s mother, on bidding mo 
farewell; ‘“‘and the oftener you come to fill it, the 
blyther will we a’ be. Eh! but Adam, puir fallow, 
will miss you.” 

What a moment of sorrow it was when we turned 
a last look upon our late pleasant home, and left my 
father and Mary behind lying in the quiet kirkyard! 





POSTAGE STAMPS AND STAMP ALBUMS. 


yar ten years ago, in 1863, an article appeared 

in the ‘Leisure Hour,” entitled ‘‘ Postage 
Stamps,” followed by another headed ‘‘ Rare and 
Curious Stamps.” The collecting of stamps had not 
then risen to the mania which it afterwards reached. 
The practice of stamp collecting is now indeed more 
widely followed than ever, but it attracts less atten- 
tion, from the rivalry of other fashions and usages. 
The hold that it has on public favour is attested in a 
very clear and practical way, by the number and 
variety of carefully compiled stamp albums, one of 
which boasts of twelve, and another of seventeen 
editions.* The number of stamps has vastly increased 
during these past ten years. This is partly owing to 
new countries adopting this method of prepaying 
letters, as Japan, Egypt, Cashmere, Sarawak, Hun- 
gary, Servia, and the Fiji Islands. There have 
been frequent causes of additions in the older 
countries, whether from political changes, as in 
America, during the Civil War, or from alteration of 
the devices used in the most peaceable countries. 
As an extreme case—where both political revolution 
and artistic or financial motives unite in causing 





* A priced list of English, foreign, and colonial stamps, with descrip- 
tion of size, colour, dates, 1s published by William Lincoln, of High 


Holborn, under the title of “ The Lincoln Stamp Album and Catalogue.” 


This useful manual gives notices of the larger albums of Oppen, Moen, 
Lallier, and others. 
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disturbance—the whole series of stamps in Spain and 
her colonies are changed every year, the old ones 
being withdrawn or destroyed. 

We have before us a pretty complete collection of 
stamps, and in glancing through its pages are re- 
minded of many historical facts and events. But 
we will not do more than indicate the kind of 
changes which young collectors may usefully study. 
The mere acquisition of stamps, so as to feed pride, 
or make boast of a large collection, is a poor and 
pitiful thing. A long purse, without much either of 
industry or intelligence, can secure a large collection. 
But to have a judicious selection, and to be able to 
obtain amusement and instruction from the various 
devices in certain countries at different times, is a 
far worthier object. In Italy, for instance, the dis- 
placement of the Papal stamps by those of the Italian 
kingdom tells of the progress of national unity and 
freedom. The disappearance of the Confederate 
stamps from circulation in America is the memorial 
of the doom of slavery, and the advance of free labour 
and equal rights all over the world. Or, in later 
years, the handsome stamps, with large plain figures, 
for Alsace and Lorraine, tell of the result of the 
great war by which the restless French have been 
driven back, for ever let us hope, from the Rhine 
provinces, which they have kept for generations in 
commotion and disturbance. The recent rise and 
rapid progress of Japan, in imitation of western 
improvement, is notified by the presence of three 
series of stamps engraved by native artists, and 
printed on paper of native manufacture. 

The recent changes in the Spanish government are 
marked by the various devices employed: the Re- 
public of 1870, by a head of Liberty, with mural 
crown; the accession of King Amadeo, by a fine 
series of stamps bearing his portrait ; his abdication, 
by the issue of a set with a seated figure, represent- 
ing the Republic of Spain. Stamps have been 
recently issued by Don Carlos, with his portrait, 
which we hope will become only curiosities for the 
collector. 





Tue Sunran’s Treasury.—The chief piece of the collection 
is the far-famed throne of Nadir Shah, which occupies the centre 
ease. It forms a large oval of 5ft. by 3ft., standing on four 
massive legs, and looking rather like a short couch than a 
throne. It is made of wood, as you may see when inspecting 
the seat, which looks in colour like lemon wood, on which the 
cushions are to be placed. A rim about 6in. high runs round 
it, except in front, while at the back it rises up into a point. 
The inside of the rim is overlaid with gold-foil, while outside, 
on a ground composed of various colours—red, yellow, and 
green—you see garlands of flowers and other ornamental tracery 
in pearls, rubies, and emeralds, which cover the whole throne, 
including a small stool standing in front of it. All the stones 
are rounded and uncut, but many of them are of the purest 
water, and the pearls are almost faultless. Nadir Shah’s throne 
is a trophy of Sultan Achmed 111, who, disappointed in the 
West, where the Victories of Eugéne of Savoy had forced him 
to give up his last footing in Hungary, endeavoured, and suc- 
cessfully, to make up for his reverses by extending his 
dominions in the East. Nadir Shah brought back those jewels 
with which he ornamented his throne from his Indian expedi- 
tions, and had to give them up in turn to the successful 
Turkish Sultan. 


Kert’s Oax.—A correspondent writes :—‘‘ Let me add a note 
to an interesting article on Gospel and Reformation Oaks in the 





‘Sunday at Home’ for September. There appear to have 
been three trees with the name Kett’s Oak: 1. The tree near 
Wymondham, now standing in the bounds of Hethersett, on 
what, less than a hundred years ago, was an open common ; 
under this tree ‘the rebels’ first assembled in force. 2. A tree 
at Royston, near Downham, where another camp of Kett's 
followers appears to have been formed; and 8, the tree on 
Mousehold, near Norwich, the Oak of Reformation, under which 
Kett assumed regal authority. Of this the only memorial is a 
photograph from an old engraving, given as the frontispiece in 
* Kett’s Rebellion in Norfolk by the Rev. F. W. 
Russell, 4to, London, 1859.’ A description of it may be found 
on p. 61 of that learned work, but we may doubt whether Rapin, 
as quoted by Mr. Russell, p. 4, is correct in saying ‘they called 
the old oak the Oak of Reformation . because these 
talked only of reforming the State, religion being neither the 
cause nor pretence of theirrising :’ for certainly the proceedings 
of the Commonalty were watched with great interest by the two 
great religious parties, as appears on the one hand by ‘the Lady 
Mary’s’ name being mixed up with the movement, and on the 
other by the great interest taken in repressing it by Matthew 
Parker and others of his sentiments. vw. BG 


Anrnotp oF Rucpy.—Dr. Arnold’s moral influence in his 
school was equally great and exceptional. He was a severe 
disciplinarian, as a good schoolmaster necessarily is ; but this 
was not the only reason of his wonderful power over his boys. 
The real secret was that he loved and that he trusted them, and 
that they wished always to continue to deserve his trust and 
love. This was a curious change from the old relations between 
master and pupil ; but Dr. Arnold would rather have given up 
his school than have governed it by any other method. It was 
quite necessary for him to feel that he could take his boys at 
their word, and that there was some resemblance between their 
conduct and language when he was and when he was not with 
them. He made them his friends when he could, and the 
friendship was not lightly interrupted. It was felt by the boys 
to be worth preserving, even at the sacrifice of a boy’s ordinary 
faults. There were some offences which Arnold could never 
tolerate. He hated with his whole soul all deceit, all cowardice, 
and all oppression of the weak. He made his boys feel that 
these things were unworthy of them, and he enforced his 
lesson with the full sanctions of authority and of religion. 
His aim was to develop and to encourage in his school the 
growth of a straightforward, manly, Christian character, and 
such a character was his own. He was, indeed, a rare com- 
bination of all that boys who are worth anything at all can 
admire and love and reverence. It is not possible to dissociate 
the moral and the intellectual side of his consistent nature. In 
both we find the exercise of the rare qualities without which 
neither could have been what it was. There is the same ready 
sympathy ; the same care without a thought of self, for the 
interests of others; the same large-minded allowance for 
imperfection ; the same glad recognition of excellence wherever 
it can be found. It would not be easy to exaggerate, in either 
direction, the weight of Arnold’s influence. There were, of 
course, black sheep at Rugby as elsewhere; the school and 
system have yet to be established that can hope to quite get rid 
of them. But the general tone at Rugby was such as had never 
existed before at any public or private school in England ; and 
if it has become more common since, and if Rugby can no 
longer give us an example of it, we must remember that other 
schools have almost confessedly derived their tone from the 
example which Rugby first set them, and that Rugby itself is 
not likely for some time yet, to be governed by another Arnold, 
— Times. 


Horst Foracr.—Some useful information for all who keep 
horses may be obtained by studying the evidence taken before 
the Select Committee on Horses. For instance, it appears from 
the evidence of Mr. Church, the general manager and secretary 
of the General Omnibus Company, that oats have been discarded 
as forage for omnibus horses for the last six years. These 
animals are fed entirely on maize and chaff, each horse receiving 
as its daily ration about 171b. of the former and 101b. of the 
latter. The maize is just broken sufficiently to enable the horses 
to eat it without difficulty, and they thrive better on this fodder 
than they ever did upon oats. Indeed, every one who remem- 
bers the omnibus horse of former days, with his jaded, careworn 
appearance and his hollow ribs, must observe a vast improve- 
ment in the condition of the animals, On the ground of economy 
also maize is preferable to oats as forage for horses, its price being 
much lower, and the saving effected being about 3s. or 4s. a 
quarter. These facts have long been known to many owners of 
horses, but gentlemen with private stables find great difficulty 
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in substituting bruised maize and chaff for the old-fashioned 
forage of oats and trusses of hay. Coachmen and corndealers 
resolutely oppose the innovation for the reason that it enables 
the owners of horses to exercise a control over supplies for their 
stables and prevent waste and fraud. Nothing can be more 
simple than to allow so many pounds weight of a compound 
forage for each horse per day and to see that he gets it ; whereas 
it is almost impossible to check the consumption or ascertain 
the quality of oats and trusses of hay which are frequently 
delivered deficient in weight, to the injury of both the horses 
and their owner, but to the advantage of the servant and the 
tradesman.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


PARTRIDGES AND Pigeons at Sr. Pavt’s Caurcu.—Mr. 
Longman, in his work on the ‘‘ History of St. Paul’s Cathedral,” 
records the following from Stowe :—‘‘In 1597, one Anthony 
Finch, of Lewes, in Sussex, taught a covey of partridges to follow 
him to London, through Southwark, over London Bridge, 
through New Fish Street, Crooked Lane, Candlewick Lane, and, 
they being eight in number, followed him to the top of Paul’s 
steeple, and there he gave them to the Bishop of London,” who, 
it is to be hoped, allowed them the run of Fulham, or at least 
of his garden in Aldersgate Street, for the rest of. their lives, 
unless, with reference to their last mounting, he permitted them 
to join one of the flights of pigeons which made their resting- 
place on the roof of the Cathedral, and swarmed down into the 
streets, like the pigeons of to-day in the great square at Venice. 
Of the St. Paul’s pigeons, under the date of 1550 we read,-— 
‘*This year was many frays in Powlles Church and nothynge 
sayd on to them; and one man felle’downe in Powlls Church 
and brake hys necke for kecheynge of pegyns in the nyght the 
iij day of December.” —Sussex Daily News. 


THE Kyicui’s Tour. —The exhaustive article by ‘‘3. B. D.,” 
in last September part, has pleasantly recalled to my remem- 
brance my early practice, founded cn Dr. Roget’s paper, when 
I had more leisure hours to spare on such inatters than I can 
now command, Although, however, Dr. Roget’s method is 
very clearly described by your correspondent, I hope he will 
excuse my asking him what Algebra has to do with it? But 
my object now is to describe a practical method I used to 
adopt in working out the ‘*Tour.’’ With a small chess-board, 
having a brass nail projecting from the centre of each square, 
I traced the moves with a cord of the necessary length, which 
on being passed round each peg, marking a move, thus ex- 
hibited to the eye symmetrical figures indicating the particular 
route followed.—u. A. s, 


sRADFORD Curmes,—The splendid new town-hall of Brad- 
ford, which was opened with much ceremony last autumn, has 
in its great tower a Carillon or chiming machine, with thirteen 
bells, said to be the largest peal ever cast in Europe. The bells 
range from 2ft. 6fin. to 6ft. 5fin. in diameter, and in weight 
from 7ewt. 3qrs. 2lbs. to 87ewt. The Carillon is at present 
fitted with three machine barrels, each with seven tunes pricked 
on it. A tune is played every three hours, day and night ; 
and by self-acting machinery a fresh tune begins at midnight 
of each day of the week. At the end of the week a fresh 
barrel is put in. The bells can also be played by the fingers, 
an ivory keyboard being attached. The Carillon as well as the 
great clock are from the factory of Messrs. Gillett and Bland, 
Croydon ; the bells were cast at the works of Mr. Taylor, of 
Loughborough. 


Service 1x Lonpon.—The condition of their servants is 
almost the last thing that occupies many of the good ladies 
under whose roof they live and work. Some of the most 
charitable people in the world, the most patient in sitting 
under preachers, and the most generous in contributions towards 
the salvation of the heathen, never dream of seeing after the 
social or religious welfare of the cook or the parlour-maid. 
When we think for a moment on this culpable neglect, and on 
the pitfalls in the path of good-looking servants, it is only a 
wonder that more of them do not come to grief. In large 
establishments, where footmen and butlers are kept, the evils 
are of course aggravated. There is very little cireumspection 
in such places, although some is supposed to be exercised by the 
housekeeper ; but it was only the other day we read of the ser- 
vants’ orgie in a fashionable street, where it appeared the whole 
batch of domestics were drunk promiscuously. At certain 
times of the year families leave town, and many of the servants 
remain by themselves in the mansion. The irregularities that 
occur at such seasons may be more easily imagined than 
described. Out of doors the case of the nursery-maid is perhaps 
the hardest of any. She is turned with her charges into Hyde 





Park or Kensington Gardens. A permanent stock of soldierg 
are kept in the neighbourhood by a liberal country, with 
nothing to do but to philander about the district and seek 
intrigues. The girls are almost driven to associate with these 
fellows, who hang round them like blue-bottles round ‘sugar. 
casks. Driving a perambulator is dull work, and a pretty 
woman who sees her young mistress flirting gaily in the Roy 
is easily enough impelled to encourage the advances of the 
dashing private, or corporal, who is a skilled adept in such 
affairs. There is nothing indeed those bold warriors will not 
do in laying siege to the nursery-maid. They will wheel the 
perambulator, or hoist up the contents of it above their lofty 
heads until the squeal of mere pettishness is exchanged for a crow 
of pleasure. They recite songs from comic books, they offer 
themselves as escorts to music-halls, and as standing cavaliers 
on the Sunday out. The end is an old story. Sometimes a 
coroner has to deal with it, sometimes a judge and a jury take 
it up after the coroner. It may, indeed, conclude differently, 
The girl may get married to her admirer, and become the half- 
starved Jaundress to the regiment, put into quarters where the 
conditions of living are not even decent. —Times. 


Laptizs’ DrEss DESCRIBED RY A LApy. — Miss Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, authoress of ‘‘ Gates Ajar,” wrote in the ‘‘ New 
York Independent :” ‘‘For myself I confess that I never feel 
thoronghly ashamed of being a woman, except in glancing over 
a large promiscuous assembly, and contrasting the simplicity, 
solidity, elegance, and good sense of a man’s apparel with the 
affectation, the flimsiness, the tawdriness, the ugliness, and the 
imbecility of a woman’s. For her mental and moral deficiencies 
my heart is filled with a great compassion and prompt excuse. 
Over her physical inferiority I mourn’ not as one without hope, 
When I consider the pass to which she has brought the one sole 
science of which she is supposed to be yet mistress, my heart 
misgives me down to the roots of every hope I cherish for her.” 


Prayer.—If there be any duty which our Lord Jesus Christ 
seems to have considered as more indispensably necessary towards 
the formation of a true Christian it is that of prayer. He has taken 
every opportunity of impressing on our minds the absolute need 
in which we stand of the divine assistance, both to persist in 
the paths of righteousness, and to fly from the allurements of a 
fascinating but dangerous life; and he has directed us to the 
only means of obtaining that assistance, in constant and habitual 
appeals to the throne of grace. Prayer is certainly the founda- 
tion of a religious life; fora man can neither arrive at true 
piety, nor persevere in its ways when attained, unless with 
sincere and continued fervency, and with the most unaffected 
anxiety, he implores Almighty God to grant him his perpetual 
grace, to guard and restrain him from all those derelictions of 
heart to which by nature we are too prone. I should think it 
an insult to the understanding of a Christian to dwell on the 
necessity of prayer.—Henry Kirke White. 


Arr-BELES IN. Francr.—-The French have a system of bells 
lately patented, which work by air. A series of small leaden 
tubes proceed from the kitchen to each room, one to the 
sitting-room, one to the drawing-room, and one to each bed: 
room. Attached to these tubes in each room are a few feet of 
indiarubber tubing, suited in colour to the paper of the room. 
To the end of the tube a syringe is fixed air-tight, and this 
hangs similar to an ordinary bell-rope. In the kitchen isa 
case containing the bell which serves for all the rooms, the dis- 
tinction being effected by tickets with the names of their re- 
spective rooms printed on them, held down by springs. They 
work in this manner: The indiarubber syringe is pressed, and 
the air by this means is foreed through the tube into a corte- 
sponding indiarubber syringe or ball in the case in the kitchen. 
This of course expands, and forces up a small rod which movesa 
cogwheel and rings the bell, and at the same time sets free the 
spring which retains the ticket of the room in which the bell is 
rung ; this starts up into a square place in the glass door and 
at once indicates in a simple manner the room. These ingenious 
bells act as effectively as electrie bells, which they resemble ex- 
ceedingly in sound, without their trouble and expense, and not 
getting out of order like our wire bells and cranks. 


Density oF Porpvnation. —In England the population is 
equal to one person to every 7,340 square yards ; in Wales, one 
person to 18,777 square yards ; in England and Wales together 
one to 7,953 square yards’; in Scotland, one to 28,084 square 
yards; in Ireland, one to 18,621 square yards. In the United 
Kingdom, as a whole, the population is one person to every 
11,935 square yards, or about 260 persons to the square mile. 
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